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sary unison of scene and climate ; and, fol- 
lowing up the chase of the ideal, will 
neglect the beauty of the natural ; an error 
which he could not commit, were he less 
general in his views ; for, then the preju- 
dices to which he would be subject, would 
be as truly in unison with the objects which 
created them, as answering notes with the 
chords which awaken them. We must not, 
therefore, be surprised if buildings, bearing 
the impress of the exercise of fine thought- 
and high talent in their design, should yet 
offend us by perpetual discords with scene 
and climate; and if, therefore, we some- 
times derive less instruction, and less pleas- 
ure, from the columnar portico of the 
Palace, than from the latched door of the 
Cottage. 

Again : man, in his hours of relaxation, 
when he is engaged in the pursuit of mere 
pleasure, is less national than when he is 
under the influence of any of the more 
violent feelings which agitate e very-day life. 
The reason of this may at first appear 
somewhat obscure, but it will become evi- 
dent on a little reflection. Aristotle's 
definition of pleasure, perhaps the best ever 
given, is, " an agitation, and settling of the 
spirit into its own proper nature;" similar, 
by the by, to the giving liberty of motion 
to the molecules of a mineral, followed by 
their crystallization, into their own proper 
form. Now, this "proper nature" is not 
the acquired national habit, but the com- 
mon and universal constitution of the 
human soul. This constitution is kept un- 
der by the feelings which prompt to action, 
for those feelings depend upon parts of 
character, or of prejudice, which are pecu- 
liar to individuals, or to nations ; and the 
pleasure which all men seek, is a kind of 
partial casting away of these more active 
feelings, to return to the calm and unchang- 
ing constitution of mind which is the same 
in all. "We shall, therefore, find that man, 
in the business of his life, in religion, war, 
or ambition, is national ; but in relaxation, 
he manifests a nature common to every 
individual of his race.' A Turk, for in- 
stances, and an English farmer, smoking 
their evening pipes, differ only in so much 
as the one has a mouth-piece of amber, and 
the other, one of sealing-wax ; the one has 
a turban on his head, and the other a night- 
cap ; they are the same in feeling, and to 
all intents and purposes the same men. 
But a Turkish janissary and an English 
grenadier differ widely in all their modes 
of thinking, feeling, and acting; they are 
strictly national.- So, again, a Tyrolese 
evening dance, though the costume, and 
the step, and the music, may be different, 
is the same in feeling, as that of the Paris- 
ian guinguette; but, follow the Tyrolese 
into their temples, and their deep devotion, 
and beautiful, though superstitious rever- 
ence, will be found very different from any 
feeling exhibited during a mass in Notre 
Dame. This being the case, it is a direct 
consequence, that we shall find much 
nationality in the Church, or the Portress, 
or in any building devoted to the purposes 
of active life, but very little in that which 
is dedicated exclusively to relaxation, the 
Villa. 

We shall be compelled to seek out na- 
tions of very strong feeling and imaginative 
disposition, or we shall find no correspond- 
ence whatever, between their character, 
and that of their buildings devoted to plear 



sure. In our own country, for instance, 
there is not the slightest. Beginning at the 
head of Windermere, and running down 
its border for about six miles, there are six 
important gentlemen's seats, villas they 
may be called, the first of which is a square 
white mass, decorated with pilasters of no 
order, let in a green avenue, sloping down 
to the water ; the second is an imitation, 
we suppose, of something possessing theo- 
retical existence in Switzerland, with sharp 
gable ends, and wooden flourishes turning 
the corners, set oh a little dumpy mound, 
with a slate wall running all around it, 
glittering with iron pyrites; the third is a 
blue dark-looking box, squared up into a 
group of straggling larches, with a bog in 
front of it ; the fourth is a cream-colored 
domicile, in a large park, rather quiet and 
unaffected, the best of the four, though that 
is not saying much; the fifth is an old 
fashioned thing, formal, and narrow-win- 
dowed, yet grey in its tone, and quiet, and 
not to be maligned ; and the sixth is a non- 
descript, circular, putty-colored habitation, 
with a leaden dome on the top of it. If 
however, instead of taking Windermere, we 
trace the shore of Lago di Oomo, we shall 
find some expression and nationality, and 
there, therefore, we will go, to return, how- 
ever, to England, where we have obtained 
some data by which to judge of her more 
fortunate edifice. We notice the Mountain 
villa first, for two reasons ; because effect 
is always more considered in its erection, 
than when it is to be situated in a less in- 
teresting country, and because the effect 
desired is very rarely given, there being far 
greater difficulties to contend with. But 
one Word more, before setting off for the 
South. Though, as we saw before, the 
gentleman has less national character than 
the boor, his individual character is more 
marked, especially in its finer features, 
which are clearly and perfectly developed 
by education ; consequently, when the in- 
habitant of the villa has had anything to do 
with its erection, we might expect to find 
indications of individual and peculiar feel- 
ings, which it would be most interesting to 
follow out. But this is no part of our pre- 
sent task; at some future period we hope 
to give a series of essays on the habitations 
of the most distinguished men of Europe, 
showing how the alterations which they 
directed, and the expression which they 
bestowed, corresponded with the turn of 
their emotions, and leading intellectual fa- 
culties; but at present we have to deal 
only with generalities; we have to ascer- 
tain, not what will be pleasing to a single 
mind, but what will afford gratification to 
every eye possessing a certain degree of 
experience, and every mind endowed with 
a certain degree of taste. Without further 
preface, therefore, let us endeavor to ascer- 
tain what would be theoretically beautiful, 
on the shore, or among the scenery of the 
Larian Lake, preparatory to a sketch of the 
general features of those villas which exist 
there, in too great a multitude to admit, on 
our part, of much individual detail. For 
the general tone of the scenery, we may 
refer to the paper on the Italian cottage ; 
for the shores of the Lake of Como have 
generally the character there described, 
with a little more cheerfulness, and a little 
less elevation, but aided by great variety 
of form. They are not quite so rich in ve- 
getation, as the plains ; both because the I 



soil is scanty, there being, of course, no de- 
composition going on among the rocks of 
black marble which form the greater part 
of the shore; and because the mountains 
rise steeply from the water, leaving only a 
narrow zone at their bases in the climate 
of Italy. In that zone, however, the olive 
grows in great luxuriance, with the cypress, 
orange, aloe, myrtle, and vine, the latter 
always trellised. Now, as to the situation of 
the cottage, we have already seentbat great 
humility was necessary, both in the build- 
ing and its site, to prevent it from offend- 
ing us by an apparent struggle with forces, 
compared with which its strength was 
dest; but we cannot have this humility in 
the villa, the dwelling of wealth and power, 
and yet we must not, any more, suggest 'the 
idea of its resisting natural influences under 
which the pyramids could not abide. The 
only way of solving the difficulty is, to 
select such sites as shall seem to have been 
set aside by nature as places of rest, as 
points of calm and enduring beauty, or- 
dained to sit and smile in their glory of 
quietness, while the avalanche brands the 
mountain top, and the torrent desolates the 
valley ; yet so preserved, not by shelter 
amidst violence, but by being placed 
wholly out of the influence, of violence. 
Por in this they must differ from the site 
of the cottage, that the peasant may seek 
for protection under some low rock or in 
some narrow dell, but the villa mtist have 
a domain to itself, at once conspicuous, 
beautiful, and calm. 

(To be ConUmted.^ 



VERSES ON THE SALE OF AN ARTIST'S EFFECTS; 
AFTER HIS PRETENDED DECEASE. 

THE DEAD ALIVE. 

Milo, an artist of some name, 

Enjoy'd a starring kind of fame ; 

That is, he painted passing well 

Fine landscapes, Which he could not sell ( 

Yet none knew better how to catch a grace 

From Nature's unsophisticated face. 

Meantime his pictures, one and all, 
Clung, as if wedded, to his wall: 
Was it because, in love with Art, 
He and his works could never part 7 
Or why did Milo's genius fail to thrive ? • 
Why, but because poor Milo was alive ? 

He saw collectors of vertu 
Buy daubings Poussin never drew ; 
He heard the amateurs applaud 
Vile copies, father'd upon Claude : 
" If thus" he cried, «' they patronize the dead, 
I too must die to give my children bread." 

It Is resolved: "This moment send 
For honest Dismal— he's my friend ; 
Order my coffin, toll the bell, 
Let all the parish bear my knell : 
Art's noble patrons, who refused to save 
My life, will page my body to the grave." 

'Tis done — he dies — and all deplore 

The first of painters, now no more ; 

Even Fly-flap snivels, tjll he's told 

That Milo's pictures will be sold— 

For he can prove, by demonstration plain, 

That men, when dead, will never patnt again. 

And now what wonders greet his eyes, 
What trees, what water, and what skies j 
Loud praises circle through the room 
(For merit ripens In the tomb), 
When soon behold the mighty Puffer stand 
High In his tub, with hammer In his hand. 
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Huge crowds of cognoscenti Sock, 

Watching the loud, emphatic knock ; 

Bid and outbid, for who would miss 

An opportunity like this ? 

" Too cheap ! too cheap !" the prattling vender cries, 

And compliments each buyer on his prize. 

MHO, who, all this while unseen, 
Had slily skulked behind the screen, 
Found, by the pricking of his thumb, 
That resurrection-time was come ; 
Then forth he issued, nothing less than dead, 
- And, humbly bowing, thus in few words said : 

" Patrons of Art, I pray forgive 
This harmless stratagem to live. 
Believe me, sirs, I will endeavor 
To merit this distinguished favor ; 
And, since you've been thus lib'ral to my ghost, 
I'll paint you better things at half the cost." 

BCICHARD] C[UHBBBLAN1>.] 

The ArtM. 
TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

BT 3. C. BMGEN. 

Thb gorgeous tints are slowly dying, 

That still are ling'ring in the west ; 
And summer breezes, softly sighing, 

Have lulled the breathing world to rest ; 

Whilst every sound that evening knows, 

Tells but of quiet and repose. 

How much within its circling bower 
Yon cot gives promise of delight I 
• How fair yon city, spire, and tower 
Bathed in the mellow evening light 1 
As o'er the waters far away 
It sleeps upon the tranquil bay ! 

Even yonder castle,' frowning grimly 
When lighted by the noonday beams, 

Seen through the gathering twilight dimly, 
Now like some fairy palace seems, 
Where angel-spirits make their home, 
And warring passions never come. 

Alas ! how sad that the ideal, 
a Teeming with pictures ever bright, 
Should bear no semblance to the real, 
Which bursts at length upon the sight I 
That near approach should ever mar 
What seemed so lovely when afar 1 - 

That cottage, which might well be chosen 
As Love's own resting-place below, 

May shelter hearts as hard and frozen 
As ever smiled on human woe ! 
Or victims pale of want and care, 
By power oppressed, may harbor there. 

And could we of yon distant city, 

Tread every dark and narrow street, 
How much to censure, much to pity, 

How much of misery should we meet ! 

Dispelling all the loveliness 

It seemed at distance to possess. 

And yet the outward world deceives not ; 
There all is beautiful and true ; 

Whilst man his brother man believes not, 
But, shutting charity from view, 
And spurning love for selfishness, 
Becomes a scourge where he might bless. 

How often, as I've gazed at even 
On smiling earth and glowing skies, 

I've thought this world would rival heaven, 
And be Itself a paradise, 
Could erring man be taught alone, 
His brother's welfare was his own ! 

Christian Inquirer. 



Some curious frescoes of the second century 
have been discovered at Rome in the Catacombs 
of Galixtus near the Appian Way. — Athenaum. 



LECTUBES OK PAINTING, 

BY PROF. HART, R.A. 

LECTURE IL 

**•»■» Before I 
enter on the inquiry which is to engage us this 
evening, I think it necessary to observe, in 
order that you may more clearly follow the 
course which I am about to pursue, that, in 
these early ages of their cultivation, the Fine 
Arts were made almost exclusively ministrant 
to the purposes of religion. This will be suffi- 
cient to account for the fact, that the imitative 
principle, on which I have already expatiated, 
was, at that period, almost entirely subordi- 
nated to the dominant spiritual element. Nor 
was this mode of treatment limited in its appli- 
cation to Painting; it extended, in an equal 
degree, to Sculpture. Architecture, though 
less an imitative Art, was subject, in no 
meaner extent, to the same influence. 

And here I would observe, that when, for the 
purpose of illustration, I find it necessary to re- 
cur to Architecture or Sculpture, it will be with 
the object of enforcing such views in regard to 
forms, quantities, or other attributes, which I 
believe the Art of Painting has, more or less, 
derived from them. * * * 

Interwoven as these Arts have been from 
the earliest periods of their cultivation, and 
almost inseparable as they are, it would be 
next to an impossibility to treat of any one. 
without entering into consideration of the 
others ; and when we recollect that Painting, in 
any state of perfection, was latest in its ap- 
pearance, no one can hesitate to admit the ob- 
ligations under which it exists to them both. 
***** 

I shall only dwell on the relative value of the 
three Arts, by observing that where any fusion 
of their principles takes place, the inevitable 
consequence is a certain loss of the separate in- 
tegrity of the conditions special to each. For 
example, Sculpture becomes too picturesque, 
when it indulges in imitation beyond the range 
of its means, or when the imitations can only 
be partial for the want of the use of color 
to make them complete; just as Painting be- 
comes too sculpturesque when the formality pe- 
culiar to the plastic Art— one of the conditions 
essential to the expression of repose — gives an 
impression of permanence of action ; and both 
Sculpture and Painting may become too archi- 
tectonic ifi when not employed for purposes of 
mural decoration, they are suggestive of forms 
and spaces that arise out of architectural in- 
tention. 

Our acquiescence, then, in the manifestations 
of either of the three Arts is just in proportion 
to the degree in which the principles pe- 
culiar to each have been complied with by the 
artist. 

The Arts are the landmarks of civilization. 
By their means we are instructed no less in the 
social progress than in the extent of refinement 
to which at various periods the most celebrated 
nations of the earth' have arrived. Like the 
Nilomcters of old, they inform us of the precise 
changes they have severally undergone, no less 
than of the different degrees of elevation to 
which, in the fluctuations of empires and 
states, they have attained. 

***** 

At a time when there was a Bpirit abroad 
which rose superior to material forms, the artist 
looked beyond and out of himself, into spiritu- 
alisms; and dealt in abstractions congenial 
with the feelings and the poetry of his own 
times ; — if he did not fully recognize Art in its 
imitative capacity, it was in consequence of 
respect for creeds, no less than of the shortcom- 
ings which a defectiye education may have in- 
duced ; and when afterwards he did employ 
natural objects with more strict regard to their 



artistic presentment, he did so by availing him. 
self of their highest and completest forms. 

Whenever departures from formal or actual 
circumstances occur, they are so marked as to 
satisfy us that they are not the result of chance. 
The differences are so specific and so obvious as 
to warrant the belief that they arose from posi- 
tive intention. For instance, in very remote 
times, when the idea of greatness or sublimity 
was intended to be conveyed, vastness of scale 
was resorted to. The colossal form was the 
mode of its expression. Thus we have the 
Tower of Babel, the Egyptian Memnon, the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, the colossal figure set up in 
the plains of Dura, the Assyrian deities, the 
Jupiter and the Minerva of Phidias, the Mauso- 
leum of Hadrian. 

***** 
Among aboriginal people, Art is always an 
important instrument of education, and it is 
sometimes their sole teacher. In Egypt this 
was accomplished through rocky masses on 
which the sculptor's chisel had engraved its les- 
sons, or through the outspread lotus on which 
forms in ink had become eloquent of ideas, or of 
facts of history, or principles of religion. Thus, 
on the roll of papyrus or on the basalt block are 
some of the earliest applications of graphic 
agency in hieroglypbical or sacred-written char- 
acter ; but their Art is of a rudimentary kind. 
Nor was this habit confined solely to the Egyp- 
tian people. The practice is known to have 
existed among primitive nations in more modern 
times. When Cortez and his followers arrived 
in Mexico, Montezuma was informed of the fact 
by the drawings which the Mexican emissaries 
made of the Spaniards, their vessels, cavalry, 
and other munitions of war. And on wigwams 
and other properties of North American tribes, 
which have been exhibited in this country, I 
have seen many instances of similar religious 
symbols in picture-writing. 

***** 

Whatever arts the Israelites may have origi- 
nally possessed, it was obviously the policy of 
Assyrian and Roman conquests to annihilate. 
To the pages of Holy Writ we must refer for 
information on this subject — although the scat- 
tered and incidental notices which they contain 
only make the task of realization more difficult 
Those illustrations which have been furnished 
by learned Fathers of the Romish Church must 
be accepted with the reservation duo to mere 
assumption. 

It must, however, be recollected, in consider- 
ing Hebrew Art, that the great incentive to Art 
study was wanting to the Israelite. Forbidden, 
by Divine command, from employing it on the 
noblest objects and for the highest purposes, 
Religion, which in other countries enlisted and 
almost engrossed the artist's assistance, in Ju- 
dsea rejected his aid ; and thus deprived of its 
patronage, and excluded from its service, it is 
not surprising that no school of Art should have 
been formed worthy of a nation which, by its 
poetry and its music, has established a character 
for all time. 

The knowledge necessary for the production 
of the Tabernacle and its furniture (entrusted to 
Bezaleel and Aholiab) may be partly ascribed to 
the influence of types suggested by the Court of 
which they had so long been subjects. Of 
Painting we hear nothing. The embroidered 
works which are described to us, suggest an hy- 
pothesis of no great extravagance. Their exe- 
cution implies a previous design, the possibility 
of supplying which is established by the present 
existence of such pictorial examples as I have 
already alluded to as having been produced in 
Egypt three centuries before this time. It is 
then not too much to assume that they may 
have called into requisition for their embroidery 
such colored designs as were necessary to fur- 
nish the worker in blue, purple, scarlet, and fine 
linen with the patterns for his occupation. Em- 
broidery was an early form of the pictorial ex« 



